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straight line to a single complete appreciation, and it Is

a blunder to suppose that, when one first admires a
as a whole, one has necessarily got from It the best or
fullest experience of which one Is capable. It may well
be that we shall need many aesthetic experiences of the
same poem, altering the focus of our attention for each,
before we can decide which is the best total experience,
or how the poem is best to be read.

Kinds of Organization. 1 shall continue to use the term
'poetic experience* as meaning the aesthetic experience
of a poem. But a poein can be experienced in other ways
as well.

Thus the critic, who has admired a sonnet, can approach
It again dispassionately from the outside, or with an
intellectual interest only. He can examine the rhythm
alone3 or the pattern of vowels and consonants. He can
observe and classify the imagery, or consider the prose
meaning. The experience of the critic in $ny one of these
pursuits is organic, but the interest which organizes it
Is intellectual.

The critic may also approach a poem dispassionately
as regards its aesthetic value, but with a keen eye to its
teaching, moral tendency, or propaganda. In such a case
the organizing interest of his experience will be largely
practical,
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